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| A DATELESS BARGAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of *‘ Lady Lovelace,’ ete. 
a en 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘** MoTHER, dear, let me into your room 
to-night to act maid for you,” cried Joyce, 
taking her mother’s arm as she went out 
Nof the drawing-room that night on the 
heels of her departing guests. “Lat me 

carry your train for you—so—up the stairs. 

I want to talk to you about the evening. 

What a number of people you managed to 

get together!—the rooms were packed 

from wall to wall. I never felt so near 
} suffocation in my life before.” 
i “Ah!” answered Mes. Shenstone com- 
(; Placently, as she subsided into a comfort- 
able easy-chair beside her dressing-room 
fire. ‘“ Lady Cranbury need not have been 
so terribly afraid of my worrying her for 
| 








| introductions; I have got on very well 
without them, haven’t I?” 

“Lady Cranbury was a goose,” said 
Joyce, curling herself up on the opossum 
rug at her mother’s feet. ‘“ Mother, who 
were those girls in green, with yellow com- 
plexions and pink mittens, who sang at 
the top of their voices about the ‘far, far 
West ; the land I love best’ ?” 

“Oh, those were Americans—friends of 
Sylvia’s—I’ve forgotten their name.” 
| “And that nice-looking old gentleman 
{| who showed you so much attention?” 

i “ Ah, did you notice it, Joyce?” said 
i! Mrs. Shenstone, looking pleased and 
|) flattered. “Sylvia said it was so, But 
|. I’ve such a horror of seeming vain or 
|| easily flattered that I told her it was all 
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another rapid question. ‘And that tall, Ht 
thin man, bald and bearded, with eyes like | 
a ferret’s and ears like a bat’s, who was { 
he?” 

“‘ How you describe people, Joyce! He ff 
was another friend of Sylvia’s, also an {/ 
American. I’ve forgotten his name.” 

“And that beautiful girl all in blue, 
with a dove’s eyes and the walk of a 
peacock?” 

“*I didn’t see her, Joyce. To my way 
of thinking all the girls in the room to- }\ 
night were remarkably plain, not to say 
ugly.” 

“‘Didn’t see her! Why, I saw you ' 
write down her address and promise to ' 
call upon her.” 

“That woman! You call her a girl! * 
Why, she looked years older than I do, 
and as for good looks——” 

“Was she a friend of Sylvia’s, andj 
also an American?” interrupted il a | 





anxious to get to the subject she had at 
heart, and feeling she had introduced it 
very diplomatically. 

“Yes, dear, she was. But as for beauty ! 
Dear me, you couldn’t have looked at her 
very closely to describe her in that fashion. 
She hadn’t a good feature in her face.” 

“T daresay you're right, mother ; I didn’t 
study her much, I'll admit. But do you 
know, it seems to me there were a great 
deal too many Americans who were 
‘friends of Sylvia’s’ in the room to-night.” 

Mrs. Shenstone’s reply to this for the 
moment made Joyce think she must be 
hearing with another person’s ears, and 
after all did not understand her own 
mother tongue, so totally unprepared was 
she for the sentence. 

‘Well, dear, that is 
occurred to me, and, between ourselves, 





exactly what [ 
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her imagination, That was old General 

i Bullen,” 

i; Joyce stifled her annoyance by asking 
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I'm beginning to think I’ve had nearly ‘ 
enough of Sylvia and her brother too.” ti 
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Joyce felt as if she must jump up, clap 
her hands, and sing as loud as any skylark. 

She answered, however, tranquilly 
enough, as though from its very be- 
ginning she had foreseen this satisfactory 
ending to the intimacy. “I felt sure, 
mother, you’d sooner or later get tired of 
the pair of them. Sylvia may be all very 
well for a day, but for two whole months 
—oh-h !” 

And the shudder which accompanied 
her “oh-h” was suggestive of east winds 
and a black frost, at least. 

‘¢ Well, between ourselves, Joyce,” said 
Mrs. Shenstone, unclasping her bracelets 
and pulling off her gloves, “I think she 
has presumed a little on my kindness to 
her. It is true I gave her permission to 
invite one or two of her friends to my 
evenings, but I did not expect to find the 
room full of them.” 

“ And the brother is every whit as bad 
as the sister,” Joyce went on, waxing bol 
in her attack. ‘I’m sure, when you told 
him you'd be pleased to see him now 
and then, you didn’t expect to have him 
morning, noon, and night in the house.” 

“Captain Buckingham has annoyed me 
once or twice lately, and I’ve spoken of it 
to Sylvia,” here Mrs. Shenstone fell into a 
slightly aggrieved tone. ‘ At one time he 
showed me marked and unmistakeable at- 
tention, but of late I have noticed he seems 
to have eyes and ears only for Mab.” 

The thought flashed through Joyce’s 


mind that here lay the secret of Mrs, | 
| another, 


Shenstone’s change of feeling towards her 
friends. Solicitude for Mab chased this 
thought away. 

She caught her mother’s hand in hers. 
‘Mother, dear, how long have you noticed 
this? Tell me.” 

“T really can’t. Two, or three, or four 
times I have remarked when you have been 
out with Frank, and Captain Buckingham 
has come in, that he has shown Mab a good 
deal of attention. Oh, Joyce, how red 
your hand looks, and how fat, too, beside 
mine!” Here Mrs. Shenstone spread out 
her small fingers beside Joyce’s, which had 
eaught a glow from the fire-heat. 

“Mother, yours are the whitest and 
prettiest hands I have ever seen,” cried 
Joyce, delighted to be able to pay a 
truthful compliment. Then she went back 
to the danger threatening Mab. ‘ Of course, 
now you see so clearly what the man’s in- 
tentions are, you'll end the intimacy at 
once, won’t you?” she queried. 

“ Well, no, dear; I don’t see how I can 





very well. Mab is quite welcome to Captain | 


Buckingham’s attentions so far as I am con- 
cerned,” she said, not intending sarcasm. 
“It’s really time she thought of getting 
married. She’s older than you, and when 
you are gone she'll be for ever moping in 
corners or breaking out into new eccen- 
tricities,” 

And if she had spoken out all the 
thoughts in her heart, Mrs. Shenstone would 
have added, “and with both my daughters 
married and gone, how delightfully free and 
unfettered my own movements will be!” 

Joyce jumped up from the opossum rug 
horror-stricken. 
mother, that anything would induce you to 
consent to Mab’s marrying that man !” she 
cried. ‘‘An adventurer we know nothing 
at all about, except that his manners are 
domineering, and objectionable, and in- 
sufferable, and that there is nothing what- 
ever of the gentleman about him.” 

“Well, Joyce, if you are going to lecture 
as usual, I shall go to bed; I’m dreadfully 
tired. I declare you never come in for a 
quiet talk but what you end it in a lecture.” 

But Joyce was not lecturing now, simply 
storming ; walking hurriedly up and down 
the room meantime, just exactly as Uncle 
Archie did when things went crookedly 
and a fit of gout was coming on. 

‘‘T would sooner see her laid in the 
grave at once—a hundred thousand times 
sooner,” she said in one corner of the room. 
“My dear, darling Mab to be sacrificed 
to a man of that sort!” she said in 


‘Mother, you must turn Sylvia out of 
the house to-morrow, and tell the brother 
we will none of us ever speak to him 
again,” she said finally, going close to her 
mother, and taking her hands in hers once 
more. 

“T can’t very well, Joyce,” said her 
mother, a little nervously. ‘I’ve asked 
Sylvia to stay on over your wedding-day, 
and I’ve asked Captain Buckingham to 
come to the evening party I intend to give 
the night before the wedding. You see 
they are great friends of the O’Hallorans 
and the Kearneys and ever so many other 
prople I’m on pleasant terms with, and you 
can’t expect me to quarrel all round.” 

“T’ll quarrel all round for Mab’s sake,” 
said Joyce desperately. ‘I'll tell Captain 
Buckingham he shan’t make love to Mab— 
he shan’t even look at her. I'll tell Mab 
she shan’t ever speak to him again. I'll 
tell Sylvia and ‘the O’Hallorans and the 
Kearneys and ever so many other people’ 


You don’t mean to say, | 
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that we don’t want their friendship or their 
friends’ friendship. Yes, mother, I will if 
you can’t get your courage together to 
do it.” 

Mrs. Shenstone somehow managed to 
release herself from Joyce’s tight fingers, 
and made straight for her bed-room door. 

“ Well, Joyce, tell anybody anything you 
like, so long as you don’t expect me to do 
it and make myself ridiculous in the eyes 
of my friends. Dear me, what fiery tempers 
you two girls have!” 

Then she got the other side of her bed- 
room door and made sure her retreat by 
bolting it. 

Joyce felt the time had come for action. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was a relief when, two days after this, 
crusty Uncle Archie and placid Aunt Bell 
made their joint appearance in the family 
circle, bringing common-sense with them 
as a welcome third. 

“Told you so,” said the old gentleman, 
sitting in conclave with Joyce and Frank 
over the library fire. “From the first day 
that I heard of your plan of a year in 
London I prognosticated that mischief 
would come of it; and here’s about as 
much mischief as three women with thirty 
idle fingers could manage to set going.” 

Mab had retired early to her room that 
night. Mrs, Shenstone, Sylvia, and Aunt 
Bell were at the play. 

“Thirty idle fingers, that includes 
thumbs,” said Joyce saucily, taking up the 
challenge thrown down. “In my young 
days elderly gentlemen used to express 
themselves with exactness, and knew th 
difference between fingers and thumbs.” 
This in a manner fairly imitative of Uacle 
Archie in his aphoristic mood. 

“In my young days,” retorted Uncle 
Archie raspingly, “young women were 
accrstomed to treat their elders with 
marked respect, not to say reverence.” 

‘‘ Ah, but what elders they were!” This 
said softly, by way of interjection. 

“ And let me tell you, young lady, and 
you too, young man,” here he jerked a 
sideways nod at Frank, “ that, instead of 
spending all your time making eyes at 
each other, I think you might have troubled 
yourselves to use your common-sense to 
k after those who had none.” 
“Poor Uncle Archie!” said Joyce, p 

iand soothingly ; “everyone kno 
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After this they fell to discussing “the 
situation” amicably and frankly. 

“Tt’s not mother I’m afraid of now,” 
said Joyce, taking the lead in the talk; 
‘she’s bound sooner or later to get tired 
of the whole set—the O’Hallorans, and the 
Kearneys, and the Buckinghams, and all 
the rest. She always gets tired of people 
she sees much of. Then they quarrel and 
don’t speak, and everything settles down 
all right. But it’s Mab, my darling Mab, 
I’m trembling for. if once she falls in 
love with a man of that sort it’ll be some- 
thing awful; she is so true and steadfast in 
her likings.” 

‘‘ But things can’t have gone so far as all 
that, surely! She doesn’t see him on the 
sly, does she?” interrogated Uncle Archie 
sharply. 

‘‘Oh no; she has not exchanged two 
words with him since the day she went out 
walking with him. Whenever he comes in 
I jump up and sit next to her, put my arm 
round her waist, and when he speaks to 
her I answer him and—look at him. But 
that sort of thing can’t last, you know.” 

‘‘No, that can’t last,” assented Frank 
vigorously, thinking how near the 21st of 
December was. 

“But it’s she herself who troubles me 
most of all—her manner, her ways, her 
looks even. It was bad enough in the old 
days to have her doing housekeeping and 
district-visiting in that feverish, defiant 
sort of way, as if she did it to spite herself ; 
it is far worse now to have her shut up in 
her own room for hours at a time, and 
then, when she is dragged out of it, to 
have no thoughts for anything about her.” 

‘*You told me she was growing into a 
student, and you were delighted at it,” 

‘Yes, but I made a mistake; she isn’t. 
There is not a single book to be seen in 
her room. I looked yesterday.” 

** She’s scribbling, perhaps. One can ex- 
pect any amount of eccentricity from a 
scribbler.” 

“No, nor that either. 
pen nor ink in her room. It is altogether 
inexplicable. I haven’t an idea as to what 
she does with her time when she’s shut up.” 

Here she looked enquiringly at Frank, as 
though to get at his idea. 

But Frank, though he had an idea, and a 
strong one on the matter, did not choose 
to give it to her. Instead he said, “ Will 
you mind, just as a2 matter of experiment, 
running upstairs and seeing what she is 
doing now, Joyce? It’s exactly ten o'clock. 
She has been shut up in her own room for 
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an hour at least ; something she must have 
been doing all that time, if she is not in 
bed.” 

Joyce departed. 

Then Frank turned to Uncle Archie 
gravely enough. “I hardly dare ask the 
question,” he said; “but will you mind 
telling me if there has ever been insanity 
in your family ?” 

The old gentleman began to fret and 
fume immediately. “Insanity!” he cried. 
‘*T don’t know how you do dare to ask the 
question! Do you want to insult my 
nieces and me?” 

Frank apologised profusely. ‘Insult 
them, no!” he protested. “I love Mab 
as though she were already my sister. 
You know I am a sort of alien from my 
own people ; beyond Joyce and Mab I have 
no one in the world.” 

But Uncle Archie was not to be easily 
appeased. 

“T ought to know something of my own 
family!” he said irritably. ‘Take my 
word for it, there has been nothing worse 
handed down from father to son or from 
mother to daughter than gout on one side 
and folly on the other.” , 

Joyce came back quickly enough. “ What 
an unusual combination!” she said, catching 
at the old gentleman’s concluding words. 
“Gout and wisdom one can realise, or even 
gout and bad temper ; but gout and folly! 
No; is such a thing possible ?” 

Then she turned to Frank. ‘ Mab is 
asleep in her easy-chair beside the fire. She 
looks beautiful— Mabalways looks heavenly 
when she’s asleep. I kissed her, and covered’ 
her over with an eider-down quilt because 
she felt a little chilly ; but she did not so 
much as stir.” 

Frank and Uncle Archie exchanged 

lances. 

“We'll have a doctor in to-morrow,” 
said the latter, pushing back his chair from 
the fire to end the discussion. “If she 
wants to go to sleep, why can’t she get into 
bed first, I should like to know?” 

‘A doctor!” cried Joyce. ‘' Mab’s not 
ili. I’m positive she can’t be. If you had 
only seen her just now as I did, looking 
so sweet and tranquil, I’m sure you wouldn't 
let such a thought enter your mind.” 

But though she spoke with a grand air 
of assurance, the mere whisper of such a 
possibility sent her creeping back to Mab’s 
room in a state of nervous apprehension as 
soon as Frank had said his good-night and 
departed. 

On her way up stairs she had to pass 





the door of « small room given up to 
Kathleen and her dressmaking. Voices 
from within fell upon her ear. 

“Do you think I would marry an 
O'Shea?” said Kathleen’s voice. ‘ No, 
not if I had promised a hundred thousand 
times over.” 

“You shouldn’t make promises you don’t 
mean to keep,” said a man’s voice, which 
Joyce readily identified as Ned Donovan’s. 
“ And let me tell you I’ve found out your 
secret, and know well enough why you are 
breaking your promise to Bryan O'Shea. 
Let me give you——” 

“Secret—I’ve no secret!” interrupted 
Kathleen shrilly. 

“Let me give you a word of warning,” 
Ned went on. “Bryan is beginning to 
have an inkling of the truth, and it’ll go 
hard with the man—you know who I mean 
— if he crosses Bryan in his love-making.” 

Joyce went on to Mab’s room. “The 
foolish little flirt,” was her mental com- 
ment on Kathleen’s conduct. 

Later on she read Ned’s words by a fuller 
light. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Map, darling, only three moreweeksand 
I shall be gone,” said Joyce, kneeling beside 
Mab’s chair and putting her arm round 
her waist. ‘I’m going to ask you to do 
ever so many things for me before I vanish 
from the scene. In fact, I’m making my 
last will and testament this morning, and 
leaving commissions to be executed all 
round.” 

“ What things do you want me to do, 
Joyce?” asked Mab, looking down with 
troubled eyes into Joyce’s sunshiny brown 
ones. 

** Well, dear, first and foremost I want 
you to promise that on the very day after 
my wedding you'll go back with Uncle 
Archie into Gloucestershire, and stay with 
him there the whole time I am away.” 

* Oh, that was all settled yesterday. I 
told Uncle Archie I would, and mother is 
going to stay with the Wheelers at Brigh- 
ton meanwhile. Didn’t you know?” 

Joyce drew a long breath of relief and 
said a mental thanksgiving. 

Then she went on to request number 
two. 

“And I want you, dear, during the short 
time I shall be at home here to take up with 
some occupation. Go into house-keeping 
again, or take some music lessons and 
practise hard.” 
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Joyce, I daren’t touch music.” 

“Well, then, take up with something 
else—painting, embroidery ; occupation of 
some sort you ought to have.” 

Mab grew nervous and distressed. “I 
don’t feel fit for anything just now, Joyce,” 
she pleaded. 

Joyce looked at her anxiously. 
ought to see a doctor. Uncle Archie——’ 
she began. 

But Mab interrupted her vehemently. 
“ No, I will not see a doctor. There, my 
mind is made up. It is of no use you or 
anyone else talking of such a thing.” 

“Dear, if you won’t see a doctor you 
must let your friends prescribe for you. 
Now my prescription is occupation, steady, 
regular occupation from morning till night.” 

Mab sighed. ‘‘ What am I to do, Joyce? 
Will you tell me that?” 

“ Well, dear, why not recommence your 
district-visiting ? Don’t you remember 
how interested you were in those poor 
people at Pimlico !—in the streets leading 
off the Embankment, I mean.” 

Mab shuddered, as though mentally she 
shrank from “ those poor people at Pimlico 
in the streets leading off the Embank- 
ment,” 

Joyce went on: “It always seemed to 
me a little, yes, just a little unkind, dear, 
for you to take up so hotly with them 
and then suddenly to drop them altogether 
and never go near them.” 

Mab grew thoughtful. “I suppose it 
was unkind. Yes, Joyce, I'll go and see 
them all to-morrow, and make a point of 
calling on them at least once a week till I 
go away with Uncle Archie,” she answered 
resolutely. 

Once more Joyce sent up a mental 
thanksgiving. After all, things were ar- 
ranging themselves far better than she had 
at one time thought possible. Here was 
Mab meeting her wishes as soon as they 
were uttered ; and as for her mother, ever 
since Uncle Archie had been in the house 
the shadow of his common-sense appeared 
to have fallen upon her, and nine-tenths of 
her whims and vagaries had retired into 
the background. 

With regard to the Buckinghams a com- 
promise had been effected. Sylvia still re- 
mained in the house as Mrs. Shenstone’s 
guest; but it was an understood thing 
that, on the morning of the wedding-day, 
she was to depart to other friends across 
the Irish Channel. 

: Joyce had stipulated for a quiet wedding- 
day. 


“You 


? 





« Mother,” she had said, ‘‘ ask crowds and 
crowds of people over-night to the house, 
and I’ll kiss them all round and exhibit 
myself and my presents to your heart’s 
content ; but I won’t havea soul at the 
church to see me married except you, Uncle 
Archie, Aunt Bell, and Mab.” 

Mrs. Shenstone had fallen in with 
Joyce’s wish ; the party on the eve of the 
wedding was planned on an ambitious 
scale. Joyce, thankful to have secured a 
general peace, gave hearty and willing 
assistance. Sylvia also lent a more 
gracious aid than was her wont in matters 
where Joyce wasconcerned. Uncle Archie 
looked on, grumbling and austere, while 
serene Aunt Bell smiled on everyone. 

Captain Buckingham seemed a little shy 
of the house now that Uncle Archie had 
taken up his abode in it. He and Mab 
never met, save in the society of others ; 
and then Joyce took care they should not 
exchange half-a-dozen words together. 
Sylvia’s demeanour towards the family was 
that of formal politeness. Towards Mrs. 
Shenstone it was affability, slightly coloured 
with reserve. Joyce, in her own mind, 
translated her manner into words some- 
what as follows: 

* Now, you foolish woman, that I have 
got all I want out of you and your sur- 
roundings, I mean, quietly and without any 
fuss, to drop you.” 

Mab was as good as her word. Each of 
the three weeks that elapsed between her 
talk with Joyce and the wedding-day found 
her making her rounds among the “ poor 
people in the streets leading off the Em- 
bankment.” Right glad they were to see 
her shy, thoughtful face among them 
again. They gave to it every whit as 
hearty a welcome as they accorded to her 
yards of flannel and tickets for coal. 

Even the day before the wedding found 
her with a packet of books in her hand, 
rapping with her knuckles at knockerless 
doors, and climbing ladder-like staircases 
that seemed expressly contrived for thin- 
ning the population. She worked very 
hard that day out of doors, just as hard as 
Joyce was working within doors at writing 
letters of thanks for her numerous pre- 
sents, and arranging the details of her 
‘packing up” with Kathleen. 

Coming out of the narrowest and dirtiest 
of the streets she had been visiting, Mab 
was met by a woman who importuned her 
to go at once to see a neighbour of hers 
who, she said, was lying dangerously ill in 
a blind alley—Chandler’s Alley,” she 
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called it, pointing in its direction with her 
forefinger. 

Mab hesitated only a moment. It was 
late, it was damp and cold; but still, if 
a half-crown of hers, and a five minutes’ 
cheery talk could lighten a fellow creature’s 
sufferings, she felt bound to run the 
gauntlet of dampness, late hours, or any 
other personal inconvenience. 

So, refusing the woman’s proffered aid 
as guide, she retraced her steps, feeling 
confident she knew exactly in which direc- 
tion lay Chandler’s Alley. 

She had been too hasty in her reckoning, 
however. So, at least, she concluded when, 
as she took the narrow turning which was 
the only blind alley she knew of in the 
neighbourhood, she found that it consisted 
of some twelve or fourteen neglected-looking 
houses, which had evidently been con- 
demned to be pulled down in order to 
make way for the large and handsome 
buildings which were just then springing 
up in all directions. 

One only was tenanted—the last house 
on her left hand. It exhibited a sign over 
its blistered and battered door, informing 
the public that “‘ John Johnson, plasterer,” 
had therein taken his abode. It some- 
what retrieved its generally dingy appear- 


ance by a trim muslin curtain and a row of 


flower-pots at the parlour window. 

“ Was it worth while,” Mab asked herself, 
“to knock at the door, and enquire whether 
the sick woman lived there, and if this were 
Chandler’s Alley?” 

She lifted the door knocker. Someone 
turned the corner of the alley at this 
moment, and,. with rapid strides, came 
towards her. It was Ned Donovan. She 
recognised him immediately. He, how- 
ever, did not see her till he was within a 
Then he stopped abruptly. 

“Miss Mab!” he exclaimed in tones of 
blank surprise. 

She met surprise with surprise. 

*‘ Have you friends in this place?” she 
asked. ‘“ Kathleen told me you had gone 
back to your work at Woolwich.” 

The man’s face darkened. 

“ They gave me my dismissal there, Miss 
Mab, and from another place afterwards ; 
because I am an Irishman, I suppose.” 
His voice was not pleasant as he said the 
words. It altered as he added respectfully: 
“This is not a place for you to be in, Miss 
Mab, at this time of day at any rate. If 
you'll allow me I'll see you through these 
streets to your own door, or will call a cab 
for you at the corner.” 





Mab chose the latter. She must, she 
felt, give up her errand of charity for that 
day. The rain was coming down briskly 
now, she was rapidly getting drenched, 
and felt generally tired and out of sorts. 

Nevertheless, dreary and depressing as 
her morning had been, it was blue sky and 
sunshine itself by comparison with the one 
she could picture passed in Joyce’s com- 
pany, with the shadow of the morrow’s 
farewells deepening upon them. 





SOME NARROW ESCAPES. 
ON BOARD A TROOP-SHIP. 


In the days when the adventure, about 
which I am going to write, took place, the 
manner in which our troops, and more par- 
ticularly recruits for regiments in India, 
were sent on foreign service was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. Soldiers were 
always shipped to the East in sailing- 
vessels vid the Cape of Good Hope, and 
were never less than three and half—nay 
oftener four, and even five—months before 
they reached their destination. At pre- 
sent, and for a considerable time past, 
troops bound for Bombay are landed at that 
port on the twenty-seventhor twenty-eighth 
day after leaving Portsmouth. The ar- 
rangements for all concerning the voyage 
are also very different now from what they 
were in the days of which I write. Soldiers, 
whether in regiments or detachments, are 
at the present time never sent out to the 
East unless they have been at least some 
ten or twelve months in the service, and 
have acquired a certain amount of that 
order and discipline which form the very 
life of military efficiency. Forty years 
ago it was not so. If recruits were 
wanted badly for any corps in India 
they were often enlisted one day, sent to 
the dept at Chatham the next, and before 
a week was out were clad in uniform, and, 
if a vessel happened to be engaged by the 
authorities to take troops to Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, or Madras, they were sent'on board 
at once. 

The voyage to Bombay, of which I am 
about to give an account, was a fair ex- 
ample of military mismanagement in the 
days I refer to. As regards myself, I was 
an Ensign of some three or four months’ 
standing, of which I had not passed more 
than six weeks at the depdt in Chatham. 
I knew no more about military discipline, 
or how to command soldiers on an emer- 
gency, than an average costermonger does 
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about shipbuilding. In barrack-room lan- 
guage I did not know my right hand from 
my left, not having yet got through my 
preliminary drill. But one Friday after- 
noon, when I was writing a letter to the 
Adjutantasking permission to go to London 
on three days’ leave of absence, I was told 
that I should have to embark at Graves- 
end in the good ship “Jutland,” for 
Bombay, on the following Tuesday. On 
enquiry I found that the officers who were 
under orders to go out in the same vessel 
were two in number : one of them a young 
Captain whose regiment was in India, but 
of whose corps there was not to bea single 
man on board the ship with us; the other, 
an Ensign, a few weeks senior to myself, 
and equally ignorant of military discipline. 
Of soldiers—or rather, recruits — two 
hundred, belonging to five dififerent regi- 
ments, were told off for the voyage. 
Not one of these had been more than six 
months in the service, and by far the 
greater part had not worn uniform more 
than a third of that time. A few of them 
were made acting-sergeants and corporals, 
but only for the voyage; and the others, 
knowing this, did not, after the first few 
days, obey them in any way. As to means 
of punishment, we had none whatever on 
board. There was, it is true, a sort of 
cabin under the forecastle which was 
called—by way of irony, I imagine—the 
lock-up ; but in which, as a matter of 
fact, those confined were far more com- 
fortable, and saw much more of what 
was taking place on the quarter-deck, 
than they could hope to do in the 
“tween-decks,” which was the portion 
of the ship set apart for the men to 
live in. There being three commissioned 
officers on board we might, in accordance 
with the Articles of War, have held courts- 
martial for the trial of offenders; but 
as there was not a fourth officer to confirm 
whatever sentence we gave, the latter 
could not, according to the rules of the 
service, have been carried out. The sol- 
diers—or rather, the recruits, for they were 
mere newly-enlisted lads and utterly with- 
out any kind of discipline—on board very 
soon found out how impotent we were in 
this respect, and the consequence was that 
they did very much as they liked. 

In the time of which I am writing, the 
recruits on board a ship chartered to take 
them to India, were supplied with three 
pints of porter every day. The only punish- 
ment which the oflicer commanding could 
inflict upon a man brought before him for 





disobedience of orders or any other offence, 
was stopping a portion, or often the whole, 
of the delinquent’s liquor for a period of 
one, two, or more days. But this was 
practically no punishment at all, for the 
men who were so sentenced received from 
their comrades quite as much porter as they 
were ordered to be deprived of. The fact 
was that the quantity supplied to the men 
was a great deal too large. 

The recruits on board led an utterly idle 
life. The ship was so small, being of less 
than eight hundred tons burden, that it was 
utterly impossible to drill more than about 
fifty at a time; and the Captain of the 
vessel declared that he could only spare 
the use of the deck for the purpose of drill- 
ing for one hour every day, and that only 
in fine weather, It followed, as a matter 
of course, that each man got only one 
hour’s drill every four days. It is true 
that there was a parade every morning, at 
which the recruits were obliged to appear 
clean and neat, and, to do them justice, 
they turned out pretty smart on these oc- 
casions. But the parade only lasted half- 
an-hour, if so long; and, after it was over, 
the men did very much as they liked all 
the rest of the day. 

During the greater part of our long 
voyage to India—we were five months and 
four days from Gravesend to Bombay, 
during which time we never touched at 
any port—the weather was very hot. This, 
together with the allowances of porter 
served daily, and the fact of the men 
having nothing whatever to do, seemed 
the reason why the liquor had an evident 
effect on their conduct, and that not for 
good. Not an afternoon passed in which 
three or four of them were not more or 
less intoxicated. ‘To make matters worse, 
we found out after we had been some 
time at sea, that the recruits were in 
the habit of clubbing together in order 
to obtain, now and again, what they called 
“a big drink.” Thus, privates A B and C 
would agree that, for one day, B and C 
should not touch their porter, but give it 
all to A, the consequence being that A, 
having drunk nine pints of strong liquor, 
was pretty certain to be intoxicated. The 
next day A and C drank nothing, and gave 
all their porter to B, who, in his turn, was 
pretty certain to be drunk. Thus, out 
of every three confederates, one was almost 
sure to have taken a great deal too much 
every day. 

For a long time the officers on board 
could not understand how it was that al- 
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though there was no liquor to be bought 
on board, and no spirits of any kind were 
served out, not a day passed without several 
of the recruits being drunk. But even when 
the cause of the evil was discovered it was 
found impossible to prevent it. As I said 
before, the so-called acting-sergeants and 
corporals on board were merely recruits, 
whose temporary rank would cease with 
the voyage, and who, when they joined 
their respective regiments in India, would 
be only private soldiers. As a matter of 
course they did not like to offend those 
who would be their future equals and com- 
panions, and so they turned a blind eye 
upon many things which caused us not a 
little trouble. 

In order to keep the ’tween decks as airy 
as possible, the officer commanding on 
board ordered that one-third of the recruits 
should always remain on the main, or upper 
deck. To carry out this order, the recruits 
were divided into three watches of about 
sixty-five men each, with a commissioned 
officer in charge of every such division. 
The officer commanding us did not shirk 
the duty, as from his position he was in a 
manner entitled to do, but took his share 
of the work the same as his two subalterns. 
The first watch came on duty at eight 
p.m., all the men composing it being obliged 
to remain on deck until midnight. The 
second watch had its turn from midnight 
until four am.; and the third from four 
a.m, to eight a.m., at which time this par- 
ticular duty was supposed to cease, 

One afternoon, when we had been some 
three months at sea and were very weary of 
the life we were leading, the Captain of the 
ship told us at dinner that, in the course of 
the night, we should pass the Island of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, but would leave it some eight 
or ten miles to starboard, so that, more par- 
ticularly as there was no moon, we should 
not be able to see it. 

That night it was my turn to come on 
watch at midnight, and to remain on deck, 
with one-third of the recruits, until four a.m. 
I was called by my soldier-servant about 
half-past eleven ; dressed ; went on deck ; 
had a few words of chat with the command- 
ing officer whom I relieved ; mustered my 
men ; bad the roll called ; and placed sentries 
at the hatchways, to prevent the men 
slipping down below, which they were very 
much in the habit of doing when not 
looked after. After seeing that everything 
was in order, I lit a cigar and went forward 
to have a smoke in the bows of the vessel. 
I have no hesitation in saying that my 





doing so was what may with truth be 
called a happy thought, which saved the 
lives of everyone on board. 

A more beautiful night it has never been 
my luck to witness, either in India, or in 
any other part of the world. The ship was 
gliding along at about six or seven knots 
an hour, under the trade wind. The 
second mate who had charge of the ship’s 
watch, was dozing on a chair upon the 
poop, and seemed, as well he might, to 
think that nothing could go wrong, and 
that it was wiser to take advantage of the 
lovely night in order to get a little extra 
rest for body and mind. The sailors of 
the watch, as well as the recruits whose 
duty it was to remain on deck, seemed to 
be very much of the same opinion, ‘for, 
with the exception of the sentries over the 
gangways, they were all reposing here and 
there on the deck, and many of them not 
even making a pretence of being awake, 
Nay, when I went forward in the bow to 
enjoy my smoke, the two sailors who were 
on the look-out, or who were supposed to be 
on that duty, were both nodding, and not 
even attempting to disguise the fact of 
their being more asleep than awake. 

All of a sudden, a faint, somewhat far- 
off, but still a distinct sound caught my 
ear. I ought to mention that as a lad I 
had seen a good deal of cruising amongst the 
north-western islands off the Scottish coast, 
where a very active look-out has to be kept 
to avoid the breakers and rocks which are 
so common in that part of the world. The 
sound I now heard reminded me of those 
dangers ; but, remembering that there was 
no Jand near us, and thatwehad been told we 
should pass the Island of Tristan d’Acunha 
several miles off, I felt that I must be 
mistaken. Something, however, made me 
think that I might as well make sure as to 
whether there was really any sound, and 
what it was. I therefore sprang up, crept 
forward on the ship’s bowsprit, and in less 
than a minute was convinced that there 
were breakers right ahead, to which we were 
getting every minute nearer and nearer. 
To scramble back to the forecastle, rush to 
the poop, awake the slumbering mate, and 
tell him what I had heard, was the work 
of very few moment:. ut my words were 
by no means well received. The mate 
woke up, heard what I had to say, and 
then, telling me not to be a fool, and not 
to interfere with what I knew nothing 
about, and what was not my business, pre- 
pared to go to sleep again. Fortunately, 
or,I might say with truth, providentially, 
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the Captain, whose cabin was on the upper 
deck, heard me speaking, and, jumping up, 
came out and asked what was the matter. 
I told him of the sounds ahead, that I was 
certain there were breakers in that direc- 
tion, and begged him to go forward and 
listen for himself. He did so, and in far 
less time than it takes me to describe the 
scene, he sprang aft, calling out at the top of 
his voice : ‘‘ All hands wear ship, every man 
to his post ; turn up there, turn up sharp!” 
As he passed me I could see that his face 
was quite white; and the manner in which 
the hurried officers and crew showed that 
he believed the crisis to be most serious. 

And serious, indeed, it proved. Our 
escape from destruction was certainly a very 
narrow one. When the ship was put about— 
and considering that almost every man on 
board was asleep when the danger was dis- 
covered, the work wasvery quickly done—we 
could see quite plainly, from the poop, the 
breakers, which were then not five hun- 
dred yards astern of the vessel, and which 
evidently extended, right and left of us, a 
very considerable distance, 

As the Captain told me afterwards, had 
I heard the sound which caused me to give 
the alarm, ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour later than it was my good fortune to 
do; or had I, as would have been the case 
with ninety-nine of every hundred lands- 
men, heard the breakers, but not under- 
stood what the sound was; nothing what- 
ever, humanly speaking, could have saved 
the ship from total wreck. 

It turned out that the breakers on which 
we were moving were those that surrounded 
tae Island of Tristan d’Acunha. Owing to 


| certain currents, the vessel had drifted 


several miles out of her course, and, in- 
stead of leaving the island as the Captain 
nad told us we should, some seven or 
eight miles to starboard, we were, when I 


tirst heard the scunds that caused me to 


to 


give the alarm, standing direct for what 
ust have been in a very short time the 
cause of our total destruction. 

As a matter of course, the mate who had 
charge of the watch was greatly to blame. 
If he had done his duty, he would have 
-een that the two men on the look-out at 
the bow of the vessel kept awake ; and if 
they had done tbis, the sound of the 
breakers would have caused them to give 
the alarm in time. As it was, our escape 
was one of the most narrow events of the 
kind it has ever been my lot to hear of. 


It was about a month after this narrow 





escape from wreck. We had already been 
close upon four months at sea, and, owing 
to adverse winds and the distance we had 
still to get over, the Captain had no hopes 
of reaching Bombay for at least four weeks. 

Supplies of all kinds on board began to 
show signs that they would ere long come 
toan end. So much so was this the case 
that even at the cuddy table we were 
obliged to be content with fresh meat three 
times a week, and to put up with salt beef 
and pork on the other days. With the re- 
cruits on board, the most serious deprivation 
they had—or at least that which they felt 
the most—was owing to the fact that the 
porter served out to them was coming to an 
end, In order to make it last the longer, the 
Captain of the vessel, and the officers com- 
manding the troops on board, agreed that 
it would be better to give the men a 
smaller quantity of liquor every day. The 
three pints were therefore reduced to two. 
A great number, by far the majority of the 
recruits, said nothing of this change in 
their allowance; they had the good sense 
to see that it was a wise precaution against 
having nothing whatever to drink before 
the voyage came to end. Bat, unfortu- 
nately, we had on board a considerable 
number who were not only badly disposed, 
but who hoped, by means of something 
in the shape of a mutiny, to gain for them- 
selves what would give them the means 
of obtaining drink in greater quantity, and 
perhaps a little plunder into the bar- 
gain, I ought to mention that although, 
as T have said before, nearly all our men 
were the rawest of raw recruits, there were 
amongst them a few—perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen—who had served some little time, 
although not in the British army. Not 
many months before the beginning of 
our voyage, the last remnants of what was 
called the Queen of Spain’s Legion, a 
force recruited to fight under Sir De Lacy 
Evans during the Carlist war in Spain, had 
been disbanded, and a considerable number 
of the men who belonged to it had enlisted 
in our service, Of these there were, as I 
have said, some twelve or fifteen amongst 
the recruits on board our ship, and a very 
bad and mutinous set of men they were. 
They were fully aware, and they did not 
fail to acquaint their comrades of the fact, 
that owing to the scarcity of commissioned 
officers, and the total want of efficient 
sergeants and corporals on board, the 
recruits were masters of the situation, and 
could do very much as they liked, with 
little or no fear of punishment. 
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As is almost always the case in similar cir- 
cumstances, there was amongst these men 
one who was looked upon by his fellows as a 
leader, or, at any rate, an adviser, in all that 
was wrong and against the rules of the ser- 
vice. This individual, as we found out after- 
wards, had, as a young man and under 
another name, been a few years in the 
English army, but had, in consequence of 
some act of open mutiny in one of our 
colonies, been sentenced by court-martial 
to be shot. Owing to his youth, and the 
fact of his having been, as it was supposed, 
led into crime by others much older than 
himself, his punishment was commuted into 
penal servitude for ten years, of which, 
owing to good conduct, and to great 
courage shown during a fire, he was forgiven 
half, and had thus only served five of the ten 
years to which he was sentenced. On his 
release he managed, by changing his name, 
to enlist in the Queen of Spain’s Legion, 
and when that body of men was disbanded, 
he contrived to rejoin the English army in 
which he had commenced his career. At 
the time of which I write the first war 
in Afghanistan had begun, We had 
lost a somewhat large number of men, 
both in the battle-field and by climate, so 
that recruits for our regiments in India 
were in great demand, and if strong, able- 
bodied men presented themselves for enlist- 
ment, very few questions were asked 
Thus it was that the man 
am writing, although in reality a soldier of 
some standing, was present amongst thi 
recruits that were on their way to India, 

From the commencement of the voyage 
this man had shown himself to be insolent 
in language and mutinous in conduct. He 
was a smart, good-locking fellow, and our 
commanding officer was so taken with his 
appearance as well as his evident know- 
ledge of what the discipline of the recruits 
ought to be, that he promoted him to be 
an acting-sergeant, and gave him charge 
of a squad of men, some twenty or twenty- 
five in number. But the real character of 
the fellow was very soon seen. He was so 
insolent on more than one occasion to the 
officer who had given him his temporary 
promotion, and who had promised that on 
the arrival in India he would do his best 
to get the promotion made permanent, 
that, after several warnings, there was no 
alternative but to reduce him to the rank 
of private, when he had, as a matter of 
course, to take his turn of duty with the 
recruits over whom he had, for some three 
or four weeks, held a subordinate command. 


whom I 





It was only then that the fellow began 
to show what he really was, and to exhibit 
his natural disposition in its true colours. 
As we got on the voyage to India he be- 
came worse and worse, and often openly 
defied the officers on board as well as the 
orders he received. He seemed never to 
think for a moment that his conduct might 
be severely punished in the not very far- 
off future, when we had got to the end of 
our voyage. He boasted openly that there 
was on board no means whatever of punish- 
ing any offence, no matter how much it 
might be contrary to the rules of the army, 
saying, what was quite true, that the men 
who were supposed to be confined for had 
conduct were better off than those who 
were at their duty, and that there was not 
a single pair of handcuffs on the whole ship. 

On the day on which this man brought his 
mutinous conduct to a climax, and of which 
I have a very vivid recollection, for reasons 
that will be seen in the next few lines, 
there was a greater difficulty than ever 
about the porter which had to be served out 
tothe men. The Captain of the ship had 
himself been in that part of the vessel where 
the barrels were kept, and declared that— 
taking into calculation the time we should 
most likely be in reaching our destination, 
and the adverse winds, to say nothing of 
the prolonged calms which seemed likely 
to prevail—the portercould not possibly last 
the remainder of the voyage, uniess the 
quantity served out to each man daily was 


; reduced to one pint, as it had, about a fort- 
| night previously, been reduced from three 


to two pints. 

The commanding officer at once saw the 
wisdom of this proposal, and at the morn- 
ing parade told the recruits that this re- 
duction would take place, but that, if it ap- 
peared later that there was a chance of our 
reaching Bombay before the casks were 
empty, the allowance would be increased 
again to two, and perhaps to three pints. 
No sooner was the parade dismissed than 
the individual I have mentioned, with some 
six or eight of the recruits, approached the 
commanding officer in a most insolent 
manner, without even saluting him, and 
said that they came as a deputation from 
the rest of the men on board, to say that 
they would not stand any further reduction 
of the quantity of liquor served out to them, 
and that, if there was not enough porter 
on board, they insisted upon having a due 
share of the beer, wine, and spirits which 
they knew to be on board the ship forthe use 
of the cabin passengers. Anything more 
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insubordinate and defiantly insolent, than 
he was, both in language and manner, it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

The commanding officer told them to 
stand back, and rejoin their comrades. A 
certain order had been given after due and 
careful consideration, and it would not be 
cancelled. ‘In any case,” he continued, 
“their manner was not that which soldiers 
ought to assume towards theirsuperiors, and 
if they had any complaints to make they 
must do so next morning after parade, and 
must come accompanied by the non-com- 
missioned officers of their respective squads. 
He, the commanding officer, regretted 
greatly having to reduce the quantity of 
porter served out to the men, but under 
the circumstances there was no help for 
1b. 

Upon hearing what their superior said, 
the recruits who had approached him evi- 
dently saw the mistake they had made, 
and were preparing to withdraw. But the 
man I have mentioned was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. 

“Tf you won’t give us what we want 
by fair means,” he shouted, “ we'll have 
it by foul. Come on, lads, let us get 
into the cuddy, take what we want, have 
all the drink we need, and be masters of 
the ship.” 

As the fellow spoke, he stepped forward 
towards the cuddy, or dining cabin, but 
his followers held back. Seeing what his 
intentions were, I put myself in his road 
and ordered him back, saying that he should 
not enter there. On this the scoundrel 
pulled out a pistol, and fired it point-blank 
at me. How he missed me, seeing that 
we were not six feet from each other, I am 
ata loss to say. I heard the ball whistle 
close past my ear, and it was found after- 
wards in a panel of the cabin door, not 
two feet from where I had been standing ; 
and if ever a man had to be thankful for a 
narrow escape I am that individual. 

This, however, so far as the mutineers 
was concerned, proved the beginning of the 
end. I jumped at him, and being young 
and strong, had him by the throat in less 
time than it takes to tell the tale. We fell 
together, he under and I on the top of him. 
Others then came to my help, and the fel- 
low was soon a prisoner, bound hand and 
foot with ropes, 

I may mention that this man’s end was 
far more sudden and unexpected than any 
one looked forward to. Had he lived to 
reach Bombay, he would have been tried 
for his life, and no doubt condemned to 





death. But he managed one day, when on 
deck for the air, with a sentry over him, 
to jump overboard, and bound as his hands 
and feet were with ropes, he had no chance 
whatever of being saved, even if the ship 
had not been going through the water at 
seven or eight knots an hour, as she was 
then doing. 

The rest of the mutineers at once re- 
turned to their duty, and nothing could 
have been better than was their conduct 
during the remainder of the voyage. 





THE DEATH OF LOVE. 


Ann is he dead at last? He lingered long, 
Despite the fever-fits of doubt and pain : 

It seemed that faith had wov’n a web so strong, 
*T would keep him till his pulse beat true again ; 

Centre of so much youth and hope and trust, 

How could he crumble into common dust? 


Cold blew the icy winds of circumstance, 
Prudence and penury stood side by side, 
Barbing the arrow shot by crafty chance, 
Snatching the balsam from the wounds of pride ; 
Slander spiced well the cup false friendship gave, 
And so Love died. Where shall we make his grave? 


Scatter no roses on the bare, black earth. 
Plant no white lilies; no blue violet bloom. 
Weak in his death as feeble in his birth, 
Why should life strive to sanctify his tomb? 
Even gentle memory is by Truth forbid 
To honour aught that died as light Love did. 


Let the rank grasses flourish fearlessly, 

With no fond footstep brushing them away ; 
While the young life he troubled, strong and free, 
Turns to the promise ot the world’s new day, 

Leaving the darkening skies to close above 
The unhallowed burial-place of shallow Love. 
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Wuat is there in a corner that makes it 
so attractive to human nature? Nearly 
everyone covets a corner of some kind. 
One man likes to think that he has taken 
possession of a corner in a certain young 
lady’s heart; whilst another is happy in 
believing that he is in a warm corner of a 
rich old gentleman’s will. The busy man, 
taking his share in the strife and worry of 
business, often sighs for an opportunity of 
retiring into a pleasant corner to end his 
days; whilst the poor outcast, who has 
fallen out of the ranks in life’s battle, who 
has lost name, home, and friends, creeps 
into some lonely corner to die. The word 
seems to commend itself to us as a sy- 
nonym of snug comfort. There is some- 
thing in the word that seems to speak of 
quiet, seclusion, and rest. When one is on 
a long and dull journey, or perhaps 
plodding doggedly towards home through 
mire and wet, or sleet and snow, how 
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cheerfully, in the mind’s eye, appears the 
chimney-corner! A bright, blazing fire ; 
drawn curtains ; a good light; warm slip- 
pers; and a good book, or cheerful conver- 
sation ; and what greater happiness can he 
desire? At such a time the chimney- 
corner means home in its fullest signifi- 
cance. 

Although we no longer sit in the chim- 
ney, we still speak of the fireside as the 
chimney-corner. In winter and at Christ- 
mas-time especially, we still look upon it 
as the ideal of home. How many tales have 
here been told of ghosts and apparitions, 
of love and hate, of sin and sorrow! How 
oft have the scattered members of a family 
been here re-assembled ; while parents and 
sisters have listened in happy wonderment 
to brother Tom’s adventures in far 
Australia; to Harry’s perils and escapes 
upon the stormy seas; to Percy’s toils, 
hunger, and misfortunes, and final good 
luck in the mines of Cariboo! And mother 
lets a tear or two roll down her cheeks, 
and father coughs huskily as the lads 
speak of times when their thoughts wan- 
dered back to the old fireside, and they 
wondered if they were in the minds of the 
loved ones who were then sitting in the dear 
old chimney-corner. Then is sister Amy 
moved to run to the piano, and strike up 
the song which was written by one who was 
a wanderer on the earth, who died a home- 
less stranger in a foreign land, the touching 
“Home, Sweet Home.” And, as the 
voices of the others join, who knows what 
thoughts and images are resting in the 
corners of their hearts. Tom is thinking 
of a certain corner in his old knapsack 
which contains a portrait and three letters, 
tied round with a slender ribbon ; mother, 
and by some mysterious sympathy, father 
too, are thinking of one whose place is 
vacant by the fireside—a little ‘“ Tiny 
Tim,” who made a year of suffering holy 
1 by his patient, loving ways, and who now 
lies in a corner of the old churchyard. 

Everywhere we find the love of corners 
showing itself. In railway-carriage, tram, 
or bus we notice that the corner seats are 
always taken first. Let your friend show 
you round his garden, and you will soon 
come to what he tells you is his favourite 
corner. Perhaps it is beautiful with ferns, 
and rockwork, and climbing plants ; per- 
haps it contains choice specimens of his 
favourite flowers; perhaps it is a shady 
seat, where he often enjoys his pipe and 
book ; but, whatever it may be, certain it 
is he will show you such a corner. 





In the old-fashioned coffee-houses and 
taverns of the last century the regular cus- 
tomers had each his favourite corner. 
Addison and Pope had theirs that no one 
ventured to occupy. In a certain old 
tavern in Fleet Street one may still see, 
and at times occupy, the corner once 
affected by Dr. Johnson and his friend, 
Goldsmith. 

Walk through the streets in a poor 
district of London, and you will note what 
a favourite lounging-place is the street 
corner to the idlers of the neighbourhood. 
It is a sort of club where they meet for 
gossip and for mutual encouragement in 
idleness. You very often find a public- 
house at such a corner. Here you will see 
the “ members,” some leaning against the 
wall, others facing them, all with their 
hands in their pockets ; those who have 
“ bacca ” smoking, those who have not oc- 
casionally drawing a few eleemosynary 
whiffs out of the pipe of some charitable 
friend. Now and then one or two will 
indulge in » fow moments’ sparring or 
horse-play, or will break out in a melan- 
choly sort of bear-dance—a shaking of the 
legs, and a knocking of heel and toe on 
the pavement which we believe is known 
as the “double shuffle.” Shufflers of work 
they most of them seem to be, and it is a 
mystery how they live. Possibly this 
mystery might be solved by some of those 
girls and women who slave for twelve hours 
a day at the sewing machine or the wash- 
tub. You will notice that the inveterate 
loafer loves a corner as he loves his 
life. Against this post he leans, his 
hands in his pockets, his pipe in his 
mouth, and passes hour after hour in what 
we may suppose to be his substitute for 
contemplation. He has learned what posi- 
tion makes the lines and angles of the post 
fit most comfortably to his person. He 
can place his feet on a certain spot in the 
pavement, and throw himself gently back 
against the post with a certainty of hitting 
the most comfortable position to a nicety. 
Here he will wait, willing to accept offered 
* arf-a-pints ” to any number, or to earn a 
few pence occasionally by some odd job ; 
but regular work he hates, and would 
rather “ die at his post” than accept it. 

Again, the street corner is the favourite 
spot of the man who wants to earn a 
dinner by the sale of the moderate stock 
possible to a limited capital, or by the 
exhibition of the talents which he hopes 
distinguish him above the crowd. Here, 
also, we find the corn doctor; the grease 
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extractor ; the amateur preacher; the book 
hawker; the doctor who gives puzzling 
explanations of popular diseases, who chal- 
lenges anyone in the crowd to dispute with 
him in French, German, Latin, or Greek, 
but whose English is rather indifferent, 
and who sells for a penny, “only one 
penny, mind you, what them as rides in 
their carriage, ’as to pay a guinea for.” We 
also find the gentleman who “for a 
wager” sells gold rings at a penny, or 
mysterious packets of great value for next 
to nothing, and many others of the same 
genus, 

Then there is the kind of corner cele- 
brated in the juvenile verse concerning 
Jack Horner. This is evidently one of 
those commercial corners we often hear of, 
in which certain honest gentlemen combine 
to rig the market. Perhaps it is a corner 
in railway stocks, perhaps a corner in 
wheat, perhaps in cotton. Whichever itis 
Jack Horner is sure to have his finger and 
thumb in the pie. Sometimes he burns 
his fingers ; sometimes he pulls outa plum, 
in which latter case he legitimately says : 
* What a good boy am I!” for in these 
days “ Wealthinessis next to godliness,” and 
who dare accuse the man who is worth a 
plum of being bad ? 

Of quiet corners there are many in this 
dear old land. Pleasant spots in country, 
town, or village, in secluded valley, or by 
the sea-shore. Comfortable country houses, 
snug cottages, quiet almshouses, or sur- 
vivals of old monastic asylums or institu- 
tions, How must the busy man, over head 
and shoulders in the sea of business, who 
by chance happens to wander through the 
secluded cloisters or across the quiet quad- 
rangles of some old foundation, how must 
he doubt the wisdom of his fevered life, 
and perhaps long to give up the battle 
with all its disappointments, defeats, and 
weariness, and to retire to just such a calm, 
peaceful retreat ! 

What a blessing to many men must have 
been the existence of monasteries in days 
of yore! It was not all who delighted in 
battle and plunder; it was not all who were 
strong, or rich and powerful. The poor 
man had to be a soldier or a serf, patient 
and uncomplaining under wrong and 
cruelty ; the rich man had to be a courtier 
to those above him, a tyrant to those 
below, and always ready for war with his 
equals—hunting, fighting, and feasting his 
only occupations. In the midst of this 
noisy world, where brute force ruled, the 
monastery was the only place where learn- 





ing could be kept alive, where the man of 
peaceful disposition, the lover of books or 
of art, could find a refuge. Here, pro- 
tected from violence by the powerful arm 
of mother Church, and the superstitious 
awe of the mail-clad rough, might the 
peaceful gentleman, or even the clever son 
of the peasant, find leisure and opportunity 
to follow the gentle occupations in which 
his soul delighted. A blessing, indeed, in 
those rough times was the existence of 
many such quiet corners. 

In many journals and country news- 
papers there is a column set apart known 
as the “ Poet’s Corner,” which is perhaps 
as much appreciated by certain minds as 
any corner that exists. To how many a 
humble lover of literature has this corner 
brought happiness! Many a half-educated 
lad, who never was and never could be 
much above his fellows, has yet had his 
love for books fostered, and has been made 
to strive for better things than the common 
pleasures of his neighbours by the en- 
couragement he has received in seeing 
some of his simple efforts published in the 
* Poet’s Corner.” It has made him seek 
and find a beauty in life which he other- 
wise would have missed; made him like 
the hidden life in the earth, 


Grasping blindly above him for light, 
Climb to a soul in grass and flowers. 
Has not some local Tennyson often trem- 
bled with pleasure to see his ‘‘ Lines to 
Matilda” printed with his name, Thomas 
Barkis, in full at the end? And has not 
Matilda shown the effusion to all her aunts 
and cousins? And albeit she did afterwards 
marry the grocer’s son, and now appears a 
thriving matron as she peeps from the par- 
lour behind the shop; yet does she not 
still retain that little square of newspaper, 
and show it at times to a friend laughingly, 
with, perchance, a slightly tender feeling 
partly of regret for young days that never 
can return, partly of pity for ‘‘ poor Tom,” 
who, after all, missed the great happiness of 
making her his Matilda? And Tom, was 
he ever the worse for it? Did he not 
travel in hardware just as well as if had 
never written anything in that special line? 
Does he not look upon books with a dif- 
ferent eye to what he otherwise would have 
done ? 

Then, again, there is that good soul Miss 
Broadfoot, who makes such capital tea- 
cakes, and really does give a good cup of 
tea when you happen to call. Is it no- 
thing, dear reader, the happiness she has 
derived from the printing of her little 
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chirrupings? Her verses on “The Tear- 
stained Heart,” her touching lines on ‘‘ The 
Young Girl’s Sigh” (Miss Broadfoot is a 
young girl of forty-three), and that beau- 
tiful poem, “To My Mother’s Mittens ;” 
was it not good for a ross realistic world 
to know thatsuch “ thoughts that breathed 
and words that burned ”’ could still emanate 
from our local press 4 

There are some corners that may be 
said to be famous, and of world-wide cele- 
brity. or instance, we have Hyde Park 
Corner, a spot teeming with life, gaiety, 
and fashion, at times the richest and 
most aristocratic corner in the world. 
Here, more than once, have the citizens of 
London mustered in arms to meet the 
coming invader, At one time they await 
the unfortunate Wyatt in his rash rebellion 
against the Maiden Queen; at another they 
throw up entrenchments to resist the ex- 
pected attack of the troops of the false 
Stuart, who tried so hard to tread the 
Commons beneath his feet. 

Here, under the shadow of the last 
dwelling of the great General who over- 
threw Napoleon, the God of Slaughter, 
and close to the noble building where goes 
on a constant battle against pain, disease, 
and death, here daily pass crowds of those 
who think and speak of themselves as the 
World. 

Here is a corner rich in wealth, rich in 
talent, rich in beauty. Splendid carriages, 
noble horses, wealthy riders. Here the 
Queen of Fashion, and the King of the 
Money Market pass; here the statesman and 
the poet; here the successful general, who 
has won honours in all parts of the world ; 
here the spendthrift, drawing on his future 
life ; here the money-iender, watching his 
flies with a quiet calculating eye, and gain- 
ing the smiling salutation of many an aristo- 
cratic Adonis, who would scorn to acknow- 
ledge the existence of an ordinary plebeian ; 
but money is King, and your real blue 
blood is nothing against gold and a big 
balance at the bank. 

Here comes handsome, penniless Fred 
Ingleby, with good connections, good man- 
ners, and good heart. He will ride up and 
down the Row, in hopes of getting a few 
words with Lady Mary, who will, how- 
ever, be sharply watched by a determined 
mother and a vindictively affectionate 
sister, who both suspect her of being 
capable of throwing away all her chances, 
Here go the happy members of the Jeisure 
class, in and out, up and down, like figures 
in a galanty show. Idlers of various 





classes below them, walk about and ad 
mire or envy them. See the pale mechanic 
or starving clerk, out of work and out at 
elbows, who watch with half-angry eyes 
this crowd of those who live, and laugh, 
and enjoy all the luxuries of life, al- 
most without knowing whence they come, 
while others cannot get even the chance 
of working for their bread. Are they 
thinking of “a good time coming,” when 
there shall be bread and happinese for 
all; or of a bad time, when the vol- 
cano shall break out, when the earth- 
quake shall come? Do the fortunate ones 
ever think that 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies ? 


Come now into the heart of London, 
and look upon this, which is a notable 
corner indeed, for this is the Pie Corner, 
where ended that Great Fire of London 
which began in Pudding Lane. It is not 
only interesting because of this great cala- 
mity, for, standing here, one’s memory 
swarms with interesting incidents of the 
past. 

Look northwards, and you see the old 
foundation of St. Bartholomew, which owes 
its being to Rahere, the Conqueror’s min- 
strel ; your eyes fall upon that Smithfield 
where once knights displayed their horse- 
manship, where citizens drilled and ’pren- 
tices played; you see the very spot where 
many a martyr suffered at the stake, and 
sealed his faith with his blood. Here 
Jonson must have walked, and watched, 
and studied to collect his pictures of life 
and character before he showed his hu- 
mours of Bartholomew Fair upon the 
stage, 

Look across the road, and you see the 
spot where stood the Giltspur Street 
Compter, once crowded with debtors and 
felons—a sort of appendix, a fit chapel-of- 
ease to that grim gaol of Newgate which 
meets your eye further on. And, as you 
have now turned southward, you are in ful} 
view of the spot where many a poor wretch 
has swung in air to give a moral lesson to 
the ribald, laughing, thieving crowd below, 
who came there as to a holiday show 
kindly provided by a paternal Government. 
Here many a’prentice hand has tried its 
first pocket, many a one has entered on the 
first stage of a career, of which the last was 
visible on the platform above him, Here 
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many a poor wretch has been strangled for 
passing a bad shilling or stealing a few 
yards of cloth, for then, far more than now, 
mercy was out of the question for those 
who were wicked enough to sin against 
what Tennyson’s Northern Parmer styled : 
“ proputty, proputty, proputty.” 

Let us hasten from this spot to take 
ourselves in imagination amongst green 
and pastures to that celebrated 
enham Corner,” known wherever the 
spoken, from China to 


fields 
6c Tatt 
English tongue is 
Peru. 

One day in the year it is the corner to 
which the thoughts of most of the Anglo- 
Saxon race turn with expectant interest 
A metropolis sends its thousands of holi- 
day-makers to form a dark fringe along 
that broad green ribbon, on w hich this day 
shall be woven the fate of many a lad and 
many a greybeard, of many a ‘knave and 


a 

} 

many a fos} 
many & took 


ne the glorious steeds—they 
corner—there is a rush of gal- 


iiere ¢ 


round the 


loping hoofs, a flash of bright aa 
they are past. <A few ticks of the clock— 


tis over. The champagne corks pop, 
bright eyes become still brighter, the win- 
ners laugl h 1 and say they knew all along 
how it would be; pigeons fly; and the 
electric wire is flashing the name of this 

Derby winner to expectant thou- 
sands in the Western World, in India 


go ®. } t 5 — P ¢} 
1irica, and tii Urreat England or ine 


Shouts, hurrahs, laughter, clink of glass 
aud chink of coin, pleasure and rejoicing 
on all sides. No, not on all sides, for some 
poor wretches turn aside, sick at heart, half 
blind and dazed with the sharp terror of the 
The sword of Damocles has 
is cast, the “perhaps” has 
come to pass, and now the consequence 
inust be faced. What is it? To this smart 
cavalry officer it means exile to an Aus- 
tralian sheep-run, a Western ranch, or a 
Columbian mine. To this man, defalca- 
tions discovered, exposure, a good name 
gone for ever; to some a prison, to others 
a sharp run downhill to a pauper’s grave. 
To some, alas! there is no way but one, 
that exit for so many weary players, that 
“way out” for so many disgusted spec- 
tators of the great drama of life: a 
bony hand draws back the curtain—let us 
pass on. 

We must not leave this subject of 
famous corners without mention of Poet’s 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. This, we 
may truly say, is the pale famous corner in 


stroke of fate. 


fallen, the die 








the whole world, It is holy with the dust 
of the mighty souls of England. Dull 
must be his heart whose cheek does not 
flush as he reads the mighty names and 
breathes in the atmosphere of the grand 
poets standing in this corner with the 
climbing clustered columns around him; 
and reading the names cut on monument 
or simple stone, one seems to feel that one 
is in a real presence, and a belief in spirits 
seems easy and natural, nay almost im- 
perative. 
I stepped with noiseless foot as though the sound 
of mortal tread 
Might burst the bands of the dreamless sleep that 
wraps the mighty dead. 

Here lies old Dan Chaucer, surrounded 
by his sons. Here lie Campbell, Rowe, 
and Gay. Here, at the foot of Shake- 
speare’s statue, reposes Garrick by the side 
of his old friend, Dr. Johnson. Here lies 
Shakespeare’s godson, Davenant. Here his 
compeer, rare Ben Jonson. Here Spencer, 
with Prior at his feet. Here Beaumont 
and Dryden, Cowley, and Butler. Here 
the witty Sheridan, the grave and courtly 
Addison, the dramatist Cumberland, the 
historian Macaulay. Among the last, but 
perhaps the dearest to our hearts, the one 
who showed us poetry and love in the 
existence of our poorest brothers, Charles 
Dickens 

There is little doubt that most, if not 
all, of our great writers, have made a 
pilgrimage to this corner. Addison writes : 
‘When i am in a serious humour I very 
often walk by myself in Westminster 
Abbey, where the gloominess of the place, 
and the use to which it is applied, with 
the solemnity of the building and the con- 
dition of the people who lie in it, are apt 
to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, 
or rather thoughtfulness, that is not dis- 
agreeable.” 

Charles Knight says: ‘ We could wish 
most heartily we knew the name of him 
who first gave this appellation to the south 
transept of the old Abbey, and thus helped 
most probably to make it what it is—the 
richest little spot the earth possesses in its 
connection with the princes of song. Such 
a man ought himself to have a monument 
amongst them.” 

It is probable that the man has a monu- 
ment amongst them. Goldsmith has a 
monument here, and he is the most likely 
writer, save Charles Lamb, to have given 
this name. In an essay on Westminster 
Abbey be makes one of the attendants 
say : 
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“ Here, sir, is the Poet’s Corner.” 

The great American essayist, Washington 
Irving, speaking of the memorials in Poet’s 
Corner, says : 

*T have always observed that the 
visitors to the Abbey remain longest about 
them. They linger about these as about 
the tombs of friends and companions ; for 
indeed there is something of companionship 
between the author and the reader. Other 
men are known to posterity only through 
the medium of history, which is continually 
growing faint and obscure ; but the inter- 
course between the author and his fellow 
men is ever new, active, and immediate.” 

Could Irving live in the present day he 
would be charmed to see here a bust of an 
American poet, Longfellow, whose words, 
though intended to have a different appli- 
cation, yet describe most aptly our feelings 
about those who lie in this spot : 


er a on earth I never shall behold 
With eye of sense, your outward form and sem- 
blance, 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 
But live for ever young in my remembrance. 
Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 
Your gentle voices will flow on for ever, 
When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
As through a leatless landscape flows a river. 





A PEEP AT ROMAN LONDON. 





It is naturally a labour of love on the 
part of antiquaries to discover for London 
a remote origin of a glorious and romantic 
character, and under the guidance of these 
fascinating mentors we like to think that, 
long before the first centurion set his foot 
on Pevensey beach, there was a splendid 
city on the banks of old Thames, with an 
origin running back through a line of 
Kings and heroes to Brutus of Troy. 

But, alas for the attractive picture! 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and his imitators 
and admirers have been supplanted in a 
prosaic and common-place age by a school 
of explorers, who have conscientiously 
stuck to the duty imposed upon them of 
sifting the probable from the improbable, 
and of presenting as complete a picture of 
the past to their contemporaries as can be 
framed from the relics and records which 
have come down to the present, without 
any consideration for the picturesque and 
poetic. 

Undoubtedly there was a community es- 
tablished where London now stands when 
Cesar arrived there on his progress from 
the coast, and we may call it the capital 
of the Trinobantes, if we like ; but capital 








is a very big word, and the London which 
Cesar beheld was probably a collection of 
hovels with, or perhaps without, an 
earthen wall around it, of which the 
boundaries were the Wallbrook and the 
Sherbourne streams on the west, the Lang- 
bourne on the north, and the marshes of 
Wapping and Shadwell on the east, faced 
on the other side of the river by a sort of 
suburb, on the site of what we call South- 
wark. Here the Romans, having crossed 
by a ferry at Dowgate, and having driven 
before them the naked battalions drawn 
up to meet them, built the town, which 
they called afterwards Augusta. 

In tracing this embryo London, we have 
two tolerably faithful guides to depend 
upon : first, the location of charred ruins ; 
second, the existence of cemeteries. 

In A.D. 50 Cesar founded Lundinium, 
or Augusta, Eleven years later the Britons 
revolted under Boadicea, sacked the town, 
massacred the inhabitants, and burnt every 
building, and the limits of the discoveries 
of the ashes of this conflagration, coupled 
with the discovery of walls of too great a 
thickness to be those of ordinary buildings, 
seem to define the extent of the first 
Roman London as follows: the northern 
boundary, Cornhill and Leadenhall Street ; 
the eastern, Billiter Street and Mark Lane ; 
the western, the east side of Walbrook ; 
and the southern, of course, the river. 

Within these limits, and nowhere beyond, 
wherever pick and shovel have penetrated 
deep enough—that is, to an average depth 
of eighteen feet below the present surface, 
charred remains and other evidences of 
intense heat have been found; and to Sir 
Christopher Wren, to whem the task 
was confided of rebuilding the city after 
the fire of 1666, is the credit due of having 
made the discovery that there was an 
embryo London previous to the com- 
paratively big city of the later Roman 
dominion. 

Cannon Street was evidently the cen- 
tral point. In Bush Lane, in 1666, were 
discovered the remains of a very large 
building (probably a Basilica, or Hall of 
Justice) and the pavement of a house 
which, from its size, must have been the 
Governor’s residence, both embedded in a 
thick black layer of ashes and charred 
weed. About here the buildings appear 
to have been tolerably dense, for in digging 
for sewers in Queen Street, Scott’s Yard, 
and Bush Lane in 1840, the workmen 
came upon innumerable walls of such 


solidity that they could not be destroyed ; 
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and, at the foot of Lambeth Hill, one ten 
feet thick and eight feet high, which might 
have been a fragment of the oldest London 
river-wall. 

All this part of London was then 
marshy, for in Thames Street, always a 
rich mine of Roman remains, we find that 
the buildings unearthed are almost invari- 
ably built upon stout oaken piles. The 
Wallbrook, too, like the Sherbourne and 
the Langbourne, must have been some- 
thing more than a mere stream, for the 
timber supports of a fair-sized bridge have 
been discovered, and the causeway leading 
from it in the direction of what is now 
Princes Street, consisting of big stones 
laid upon regular layers of earth and 
wattles supported by timber, as if a quay 
had run along the banks. 

The second evidence, that of the burial- 

rounds, is even more clear. The first law 
of the tenth Roman Table enacted that no 
person should be buried, or body burned, 
within the walls of cities; and custom 
ordained that cemeteries should be on the 
sides of the great highways—as we may 
see on the old Appian Way outside Rome ; 
in the Street of Tombs outside the gate of 
Herculaneum at Pompeii; and along the 
Watling Street at Uriconium, near 
Wroxeter, in Shropshire. Sepulchral re- 
mains have been extensively dug up in 
Bow Lane, Moorgate Street, Ludgate, 
Fleet Lane, Threadneedle Street, and the 
Minories, all of which localities are outside 
the lines of the first city, and within the 
boundaries of the wall built by Theodosius 
two hundred and fifty years later. Again, 
on the site of the Royal Exchange, was 
discovered a deep gravel-pit, filled with old 
sandals, oyster shells, and all sorts of 
refuse, which would naturally be deposited 
outside the walls of a town. 

Then Boadicea swooped down on the 
city and destroyed it. But Suetonius 
Paulinus took a terrible revenge on her ; 
and the site of the battle, or rather the 
massacre, in which the ten thousand 
Romans killed eighty thousand Britons 
out of a force of two hundred thousand, 
may be at Battle Bridge, near where King’s 
Cross station now stands, and close by the 
old British track, the Maiden Way, which, 
although now known as York Road, may 
be traced under its old name leading north- 
wards, amidst the wild solitudes of the 
Cumbrian fells. Until half a century ago 
the outlines of the camp to which the 
Romans retreated from London, and 
whereat they assembled their forces for 





Tevenge, might have been clearly distin- 
guished in the White Conduit Fields near 
Pentonville, although the enthusiastic and 
imaginative Stukely places it near where 
Saint Pancras Church now stands, and 
went so far as even to identify Czsar’s 
Preetorium. 

For two hundred and fifty years after 
this terrible event we hear little of the 
history of the city ; so that we may under- 
stand that the Britons, utterly crushed by 
the slaughter and the death of their 
warrior queen, allowed the city to flourish 
quietly as a commercial centre, and to win 
for itself the additional title of Augusta, 

About the origin of this name antiquaries 
are at variance. Some say that it was 
derived from Helena Augusta, the mother 
of Constantine the Great, who had lived 
long in Britain. Some say that the city 
was so called as being the quarters of the 
Second Legion, named Augusta, of which 
the emblems were a Pegasus and sea-goat, 
and whose head-quarters were at Rich- 
borough. But the most plausible sugges- 
tion is that, as being the capital of a 
province, it shared the affix with seventy 
other cities of the Roman Empire. 

At any rate, London seems never to 
have been anything more than a com- 
mercial centre, for very few remains of fine 
buildings have been found, whilst the 
statuary and works of art do not compare 
in beauty and excellence even with those 
disinterred at Cilurnum or Borcovicus 
(Chollerford and Housesteads) in North- 
umberland, much less with those from 
Bath, York, and Colchester. We see, in- 
deed, even at this distance of time, the 
peculiar stamp of character in London 
which it has never lost, and which, in spite 
of embellishment, it can never entirely 
lose—the stamp of a city of business as 
distinguished from a city of pleasure or a 
military centre. Moreover, making all 
allowance for the absorption by the subse- 
quent Saxon and medizval builders of the 
stone remains of the Roman city, the pro- 
portion of stone buildings in it seems to 
have been very small to those of brick ; 
and we are wrong when, in our enthusiasm, 
we picture to ourselves Roman London 
with splendid fanes, and markets, and 
arenas and temples, and refuse to admit 
that its builders used brick as being more 
suitable and durable in a marshy country, 
over which hung fog during the greater 
part of the year. 

In A.D. 306 the Governor, Theodosius, 
surrounded London with a wall shaped 
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like an irregular bow, of which the river 
represents the string, extending from one 
river point to the other, about two miles and 
three hundred yards long, twenty feet high, 
and ten feet thick, provided with fifteen 
posterns, forty towers twenty-five feet high, 
and a ditch which in some places was two 
hundred feet wide. Of this wall the re- 
mains are very scanty; but the curious 
explorer may be interested in following its 
course, and can judge, from the fragments 
which yet exist, of the wondrous construc- 
tive genius of our first conquerors. 

We start from Ludgate Circus, for 
between that point and the river the 
Roman Wall was entirely demolished and 
rebuilt under Edward the First. Within 
the past twelve months the remains of a 
bastion might have been seen in St 
Martin’s Court, but it has since gone the 
way of most of its companions, unless its 
foundations still exist among the cellars of 
the public-house built upon its site. 

Close to here, that is, where the Old 
Bailey turns off, stood Ludgate, and we 
go up Old Bailey to Newgate, pass be- 
hind Christ’s Hospital by Bull-and-Mouth 
Street, and, turning into the little church- 
yard of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, now laid 
out as a public garden, may see in the 
gardener’s shed a fragment of the old wall. 
From here we cross Aldersgate Street, pass 
by Falcon Square, where another bit of the 
wall was visivle a few years back, and get 
into Cripplegate Churchyard. 

Here there is a fine, sturdy old bastion 
of undoubted Roman workmanship, al- 
though the facing stones have been re- 
moved, in which were discovered in 1876 
the statue of a Roman warrior and a 
number of architectural fragments. Passing 
under the gateway leading into Fore Street 
and bearing always to the right, we get 
into London Wall. 

Here, on our left hand, in the church- 
yard of St. Alphage, we see a goodly 
piece of the Roman Wall, which has been 
carefully preserved, and above it traces of 
the stone battlements added by later 
builders. We follow the wall, or rather, 
the street called London Wall, cross Moor- 
gate Street and Old Broad Street, follow 
the passage through St. Botolph’s Church- 
yard, turn down Camomile Street, leaving 
Houndsditch on our left, down Duke 
Street, somewhere about which we believe 
another piece of bastion may be seen by 
penetraiing to the cellars occupied by 
Hebrew old clo’ men, cross Aldgate, down 
the Minories until we get to Vine Street. 


Here, under the London Bonded Ware- 
houses, a good length of the old wall is 
visible, with niches at regular intervals 
which might have been shelter-places for 
the legionaries as they kept their constan: 
watch over the fen-land of Essex. 

West of Trinity Square, behind George 
Street, and close by the first Tower Station 
of the Inner Circle Railway, is a splendid 
bit of the old wall, fifty feet long and 
twenty feet high, built of rag-stone with the 
usual layers of tiles at two-feet intervals. 
From here the wall went on to the Tower 
Postern, east of which stood, as stands 
now, the main fortress of the city. 


Roman London had but the customary 
complement of four gates—at Cripplegate 
in the north ; at Dowgate in the south ; at 
Aldgate in the east; and at Newgate in 
the west. But, taking into consideration 
the unusual irregularity of the western 
wall, and the fact that no fewer than six, 
and probably eight, main roads entered the 
City, other authorities are inclined to think 


also Roman gates at Ludgate, at Aldersgate, 
at Moorgate, and at Bishopsgate. 

When we stand where, at present, 
London Stone is, we are at the theoretical 
centre of Roman England, that is, near the 
spot whence all the itineraries 
measured, for London Stone, a “ milli- 


of Cannon Street, near where Dowgate 
Hill descends to the river. 

To this spot converged six, if not more, 
great roads, 

From the west, starting from Dorchester, 
passing through Old Sarum and Silchester, 


ing London from Piccadilly by Ludgate, 
came Ermine Street. 

At the north-east corner of Saint Paul’s 
it met Watling Street, coming by Edgware 
Road and Oxtord Street through Newgate, 
and another great road from the north, 
which came either through Aldersgate or 
Cripplegate, and about the course of which 
opinions still differ. 

At London Stone, Watling Street turned 
down to Dowgate, whence there was a ferry 
or “‘trajectus,” to Stone Street, Southwark. 
At the end of what is now the Borough 
High Street it bifurcated, the main Wat- 
ling Street proceeding along Kent Street, 
aud the Old Kent Road to Blackheath, 
Rochester, Canterbury, and Dover, the 





branch going to Streatham, Croydon, Dor- 


Mr. Roache Smith, the greatest authority | 
upon Roman England, is of opinion that , 


that, in addition to these four, there were | 


were | 


arium aureum,” stood on the opposite side | 


crossing the Thames at Staines, and enter- | 
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king, Oakley, Billingshurst, and Pul- 
borough, to Chichester, under the name it 
still bears—Stone or Stane Street. 

East of London Stone, Ermine Street 
continued as far, perhaps, as Gracechurch 
Street, and, taking a north-easterly direc- 
tion, passed through Bishopsgate by Ches- 
hunt, Huntingdon, and Grantham, to York 
and Lincoln, whilst a vicinal way led in a 
more easterly direction along the present 
main road by Stratford to Colchester ; and 
a sixth street went by Eastcheap to the 
Tower, and probably along the Essex bank 
of the Thames to the sea, 

Within the limits of the walls the spade 
and pick very rarely penetrate to a depth 
of twenty feet, and in some cases to half that 
depth, without bringing to light interest- 
ing memorials of old Roman London ; and 
the visitor to the British and Guildhall 
Museums may see for himself pavements, 
pottery, sculptures, domestic utensils, wea- 
pons, coins, articles of ornament and use, 
and other innumerable trophies and relics 
of a higher civilisation than Britain saw 
again for nearly a thousand years. 

Of genuine works of art the remains are 
few. A colossal head of Hadrian was 
dredged up from the Thames, and a bronze 
hand, thirteen inches long, which, perhaps, 
belonged to the same statue, was found in 
Thames Street during the excavations 
made in preparation for the new London 
Bridge in 1830. A beautiful little Apollo 
and a Mercury, and the stooping figure of 
an archer with silver eyes, were found in 
Queen Street, Cheapside, and these are the 
most remarkable. 

Of the tesselated pavements found, the 
most remarkable are the splendid one of 
a room twenty feet square, found in 
Leadenhall Street in 1803, at a depth of 
only nine feet from the surface ; one repre- 
senting the Rape of Europa, discovered on 
the site of the present Gresham House in Old 
Broad Street; a very extensive one in Camo- 
mile Street ; and a very large and fine one 
found in Bucklersbury in 1869, and pre- 
served intact in the Guildhall Museum. 

Baths, or portions of baths, such as the 
“sweating-room ” and the hypocausts, have 
been found in Thames Street ; the distinct 
remains of a small villa in Crooked Lane, 
near King William Street; and the walls 
and pavements of others under Lombard 
Street and on both sides of King William 
Street. When the Fleet Ditch was finally 
cleared away and hidden from sight in the 
middle of the last century, an enormous 
number of coins, weapons, and household 





gods were found, and are fancifully sup- 
posed to have been flung in during the 
precipitate flight of the Romans from Boa- 
dicea and her terrible warriors, 

Judging from the character of the re- 
mains found in different parts of the City, 
it would appear that what might be called 
fashionable Roman London was grouped 
about where now stands the Royal Ex- 
change. But, from the same evidence, it 
seems that the Romans shared the whim 
of the modern Cockney, in living away in 
fresh air and amidst rural scenes, for along 
what must have been the pleasant Wall- 
brook have been found the remains of 
detached villas, and especially under where 
now stand the premises of the Safe Deposit 
Company at the corner of Queen Victoria 
Street, have been disinterred fineSamian and 
Upchurch ware, evidently more of an orna- 
mental than of a useful character. Remains 
of villas have been found, too, along most of 
the great roads outside the walls, as far as 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, under the Holborn 
Restaurant, and even to Deptford on the 
south-east. Wall paintings of a similar 
character, but of a very inferior description 
to those in Pompeii, have been dug out on 
either side of the Southwark Borough High 
Street, and it may be decided that the Bath 
in Strand Lane was attached to the plea- 
sant riverside establishment of a Roman 
grandee. 

Of temples the remains are singularly 
scanty, but this fact may be accounted for 
when we remember that pagan temples 
were invariably built of the finest stone, 
and that the Saxon and Norman builders, 
who inherited the deserted Roman London, 
would certainly have not failed to use such 
ready-made material for their own pur- 
poses, 

Whether there was or was not a Temple 
of Diana on the site of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is still a disputed question amongst anti- 
quaries. Sir Christopher Wren gave a 
decided opinion in the negative, and based 
it on the fact that, to ensure a sound foun- 
dation for the new Cathedral, he had pene- 
trated to a depth of forty feet without 
coming upon any remains pointing to the 
existence of sucha temple. His dissentients, 
however, show an altar of Diana, dug up 
in the immediate vicinity ; point to the 
large quantities of stag-horns found, as in- 
dicating the sacrifice in long-past times of 
the orthodox character to the divine 
huntress ; and even say that the etymology 
of the name Londinium is nothing less 
than City of the Moon. 
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Ruins of what are said to have been a 
Temple of Concord have been found under 
the Church of Saint Mary Woolnoth, and, 
at the same time an ‘mmense pile of horns 
and antlers, together with a well, which is 
said still to give the purest water in the 
City ; and in Old Broad Street was found 
a stone commemorating the restoration of a 
temple by one Vicinia. Altars and statues 
of gods and goddesses—Apollo, Bacchus, 
Ceres, and the Dew Matra —have been 
found elsewhere; but these were probably 
domestic altars and household gods. 

Even were there no traces left of old 
London Wall, we could define the ancient 
City boundaries with sufficient exactitude 
by means of the cemeteries. In Saint 
George’s Fields, Southwark, innumerable 
monuments, lachrymatories, urns, and stone 
coffins, have been discovered. So also in 
Bunhill (Bone-hill) Fields, in Spital Fields, 
in Moor Fields, in Goodman’s Fields, in 
Cold Bath Fields, in Finsbury, and out- 
side Ludgate. 

From the frequent presence of coffins 
and entire skeletons amongst the tear- 
vessels and sepulchral urns, it would ap- 
pear that to some extent the pagan system 
of cremation was being supplanted by the 
Christian method of sepulture, perhaps 
towards the end of the fourth century, and 
perhaps under the influence of the Christian 
mother of Constantine the Great—that 
Helena Augusta who discovered the remains 
of the true Cross, who lived in Britain, and 
whose name is by some authorities associ- 
ated with the name of the city. 

Of the aspect of suburban London under 
the Roman dominion, we can form but an 
imaginative picture in the absence of relics 
and topographical guides. At Southwark 
there was probably a station and a summer 
camp, as there was also at Pentonville; but 
whether the Southwark rampart, which 
still exists in the name Bankside, was a 
British work or part of the Roman defences, 
it is impossible to say. Stukely says that 
Long Acre is a corruption of Long Agger, 
and mentions that there was a racecourse 
where now runs the street inseparably as- 
sociated with coach-builders, and is of 
opinion that where now is Finsbury Circus 
was the London Campus Martius. 

To the west, and the south, and the 
east, and north-east of London, was little 
else but marsh-land. On the north were 
the bleak heights of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead, which were undoubtedly fortified ; 
and, close up to the river on the south- 
east, came that dense Kentish forest which 





extended almost unbroken to the coast. 
But, isolated by its natural position as 
Roman London may seem to have been, 
in reality the splendid roads which spread 
out from it in every direction kept it in 
constant communication with the rest of 
the colony; whilst by the river a ready 
and easy access to the continent was main- 
tained, and a four days’ march could bring 
reinforcements and supplies from the great 
stations at Reculver, Richborough, Ro- 
chester, and Dover, if need was. 

The enormous growth of suburban 
London during the past few years has 
somewhat interrupted the researches of 
antiquarians in the country immediately 
surrounding the city, but it appears that 
the nearest stations to London were: 
northwards, Sullonicz, now Brockley Hill, 
on the old Watling Street to Saint Albans; 
southwards, Crayford, or Croydon, or Kes- 
ton, or whatever Noviomagus may be 
decided to be; eastwards, Ilford; west- 
ward, Bibracte, on the Imperial Way to 
Bath, and Caerleon, now Staines ; and to 
the north-east, Durolitum, which may be 
placed at Cheshunt, 

Directly, however, we get out of London 
proper, we are on debateable ground, and 
to the outsider it is absolutely amusing to 
note how antiquaries — especially local 
antiquaries—fight about stations and camps 
and roads, and almost literally magnify 
the merest molehills into mountains, or at 
any rate into Roman ports and Roman 
fortresses, and Roman amphitheatres, in 
fact, into anything Roman, or, failing to 
establish a Roman identity, into anything 
Danish or British, but not condescending 
to notice anything later than the eleventh 
century, when in reality the objects of 
their research often date back only to the 
period of the Great Civil War, and not 
unfrequently to quite modern times. 


LOST IN THE VALLEY. 


By the Author of “‘ Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


——>—___ 


CHAPTER IV, 


MAURICE felt extremely annoyed. 

Disappointed too, for, with his capa- 
bility for hero-worship, he had already 
promoted Eveline Douglas into his small 
gallery of ideals who could do no wrong. 
Now, she was distinctly doing wrong in 
encouraging the attentions of a man who 
had evidently not theslightest'respect for her. 
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‘She ought to have more sense,” he said 
to himself angrily ; and he proceeded to 
find fault with his collars, with his coffee, 
with Trevor, with Bénoit, with Paris, with 
everything, and with everybody. 

Trevor’s appearance had grown much 
less depressed during the last few days; 
to-day he almost smiled as Maurice found 
fault with things in general, and, even in 
his ruffled mood, his master could not help 
noticing the unwonted cheerfulness of his 
aspect. 

“Are you beginning to like Paris any 
better?” he said. “I’m getting rather 
tired of it myself.” 

“ Tired of it, sir—in a fortnight ?” echoed 
Trevor. 

“Yes,” said Maurice. “Paris isn’t the 
only place in France. I think I shall 
travel about for the rest of the month.” 

Trevor cleared his throat, and began 
pottering about the room in a melancholy 
manner. 

“T’ave thought, sir,” he said at length, 
“that if I was to become, so to speak, con- 
versant with the language, it might be more 
agreeable for you. So I am endeavouring 
to hacquire it.” 

“Oh! from Bénoit ?” asked Maurice. 

“Partly, sir; and partly from Miss 
Helen, the young person who waits upon 
the Countess, and who happears to be 
a very superior, steady sort of young 
woman.” 

“Superior to Martha, Trevor?” his 
master enquired maliciously. 

“ Well, sir, 1 am not prepared to say her 
manners or her morals are, as one might 
put it, better than Martha Evans’s, but she 
’ave more style,” 

With which criticism, uttered in his 
usual sepulchral manner, Trevor flitted 
slowly from the room, leaving Maurice 
partly amused and partly relieved by his 
statement. 

In his own letters home he had simply 
alluded to Eveline Douglas as “an English 
widow lady, living in the same house, 
whom he often visited, and who had been 
very kind to him ;” which description, as he 
guessed, conjured up in his mother’s mind 
a picture of a lady of the age and appear- 
ance of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
But Trevor was fond of letter-writing, and 
Maurice had a dim feeling that if, in his 
epistles to Martha Evans, he stated that his 
young master spent several hours a day 
alone with a young and dazzlingly lovely 
woman, his people might be inclined to 
underrate the exact amount of platonism 





infused into such an intercourse. That they 
would altogether disapprove of Mrs. Dou- 
glas, with her beauty, her allurements, her 
extravagance, and her isolated position, he 
had no doubt—and then, he himself could 
tell them so little about her. 

He was glad of the Scotch mill-owner, 
and clung to that one fact about her former 
history with much relief. For his own part, 
he did not wish to know more, or rather, 
he had not wished it before yesterday. 
But now, little haunting fears would arise 
in his mind, questioning him as to why 
Eveline had taken Miss Douglas’s insolence 
as if she were used to it? why she had 
said very few people would receive her % 
above all, why she had suffered de Villars’s 
insolent admiration, and absolutely driven 
out with him in her victoria, a favour 
which she had never yet bestowed on him, 
Maurice ? 

Was she afraid of him? Or was she tired 
of her lonely life ? Surely, in the latter case, 
she might find some more congenial com- 
panion than a dissipated rake of de Villars’s 
stamp. The more Maurice thought of her 
conduct, the more inexplicable it seemed. 

He had left England because he was 
worried, and now he determined to leave 
Paris for the same reason. He did not 
intend to go home, although the fact of his 
entire family being absent from it was cer- 
tainly an attraction. 

“But if I am alone at The Grange I shall 
certainly think about her,” he said to him- 
self. 

And he wanted to leave off thinking 
about her. He was consulting a map of 
France, and industriously planning out a 
fortnight’s tour which should be both cheap 
and picturesque, when a letter came for 
him from his sister Ethel, at Cowes, 

Ethel was the youngest of the family, 
and given to “gush.” Miss Dudley had 
been the object of her adoration for some 
time, but now Miss Dudley was superseded 
by Miss Dudley’s friend. 


“, , . Such a lovely little creature; I’m 
sure you would admire her, Maurice, dear. 
You know you always admire people who 
look rather extraordinary, and she is not in 
the least like anybody else. She is very 
small indeed, and so fascinating and dainty 
that she is more like a pretty doll than 
a woman. She is twenty-three, but she 
looks much younger, although she has had 
a great deal of trouble, poor thing! She is 
staying with Miss Dudley, teaching her 
French and Italian, and Miss Dudley 
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knows her story. So shockingly sad! Her 
husband killed himself three years ago, 
after giving all his money to a most wicked | 
Italian woman. Poor little Madame Ravelli | 
can’t mention his name without bursting | 
out crying even now. She, and I, and Laura | 
Dudley go out walking together every day. 
Sometimes mamma comes too, and she has | 
taken such a fancy to Madame Ravelli that 
she has invited her to spend Christmas at 
The Grange. We are sure you will like 
her as much as we do. We are ail so, 
anxious to see you, and to hear all about | 
your adventures. I am go glad that those | 
nice old ladies, Mrs. O’Hara and her | 
daughters, and the widow, are so kind to | 
you, | 
“ Your affectionate Sister, | 
“ ETHEL.” 


Maurice had classed the ‘English widow 
lady on the floor below,” and her Irish friends | 
all together as “ladies, very nice, but notvery 
young.” Hence his sister’s misconception. 
He wondered now whether Trevor had 
alluded to Héléne in his letters as a house- 
keeper of mature years, and rather hoped 
he had. He was interested in the descrip- 
tion of the little foreign widow lady, having 
foreign widow ladies on the brain at 
present, 

How odd that here was another case of 
a man ruining and absolutely killing him- 
self for love of a worthless woman! Just 
such another event as the one alluded to 
in that fragment of a letter some one had 
lost in the valley and he had found. An 
odd letter! He must show it to Mrs. 
Douglas ; she was so romantic and so easily 
interested in all you told her. Not now, 
though. He remembered with a pang that 
he was no longer on the easy terms of friend- 
ship with her that a fortnight had already 
established between them; that he was 
hurt, puzzled, and offended at her behaviour; 
and that, moreover, he was going away. 
The idea of absolutely saying good-bye to 
her appeared very painful to him. Was he 
growing really attached to her, was he really 
over-stepping the limitsof passionless friend- 
ship he had laid down for himself? In| 
that case, the sooner he packed up his | 
trunks and left Paris the better. He had | 
no intention of worrying himself ijl about | 
any woman, and possessed a morbid dread | 
of making a fool of himself, both of which 
states of feeling he classed under the head | 
of beingin love. Being married suggested 
to him heavy responsibilities, endless bills, | 

8 


rare solitude, and more or less gentle 





“ nagging,’ to be endured on every sub- 


ject. Besides, it was as feasible to imagine 
the Venus of Milo for a chimney ornament 
as Eveline Douglas settled down to quiet 
domesticity at The Grange. 

“T dare say she would like me to be in 
love with her, as most men would be in 
my position,” he decided ; “ but she would 
no more care to marry me than I should 
to marry her.” 

Yet the very thought of it thrilled him 
ever so little with the suggestiou of white 
arms round his neck and a soft-scented 
cheek against his own, not unpleasing 
even to a man who considered himself 
altogether passionless. Love and marriage 
by the fire, alone with a cigarette and 
coffee, seemed rather idyllic, but love and 
marriage in reality ! 

He decided he would pack and start the 
next morning for the South of France. 
So he and Trevor were busy all the 
morning, and when, in the afternoon, he 
passed by Mrs, Douglas’s rooms on his way 
downstairs, he would not call and see her, 
steeling himself by the reflection that she 
had probably M. de Villars to amuse her. 
When he returned she was, as he guessed, 
still out driving, so he left a little fare- 
well note with Pierre, thanking Mrs, 
Douglas heartily for her extreme kind- 
ness to him, and telling her that he was 
obliged to leave Paris early on the fol- 
lowing day, but that he would call on her, 
if she would allow him, before he started the 
next morning. He thought that by deferring 
his farewell visit to the very last moment 
he should make it impossible for her to 
upset his plans, as he guessed she had the 
will, and feared she had the power to do, 
Then he went out to dinner depressed, but 
firm in his resolve. When he returned at 
half-past seven Bénoit informed him that 
a lady was waiting for him in the salon. 

A lady who rose at sight of him, and 
stood looking at him with tears in her soft 
brown eyes. 

‘« | have been waiting for you two hours,” 
she said. 

She was still in the dress she had been 
out driving in, the chestnut velvet cloak 
in which he had first seen her. 

“Tam so sorry ” he began, but she 
interrupted him. 

“ And I am so sorry, more sorry than 
you can tel]. Iam going to Jose the first 
friend I have made for three years, and I 
don’t even know why, or what I have done 
to offend him. Will you let me stay here 
for half an hour ?” 
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“T shall be only too glad to have you 
here.” 

«‘ And only too glad to say good-bye to | 
me for ever,” she said as she leant back | 
wearily against the cushions of the sofa on | 
w hich she was sitting. ‘I know you must | 

ave a thousand little arrangements to | 
mt for your journey to-morrow, and I| 


amin your way. But, if we are never to | 
meet again, you can surely spare me one half | 


hour?” 

He found himself already finding exeuses 
for her conduct of yesterday, as he listened 
to the music of her voice. 

“ How have I vexed you?” she asked, 
after a pause. 

He tried to laugh. 

““Vexed me, Mrs. Douglas? You must 
think me very presumptuous in daring to 
be vexed at anything youdo. Whyshould 
I? 
holiday in the South, that is all.” 

“But you have a right to criticise me ; 
you have a right to be vexed,” she per- 
sisted, rising from her seat, and standing 
over him with one hand laid on his shoulder. 
“ Don’t be cold and reserved with me, my 
friend, but tell me, please tell me truly 
what I have done.” 

Maurice hesitated a moment. Then he 
said : 

‘‘ Well, I am very prejudiced ; and, as I 
have taken a strong dislike to a friend of 
yours, I do not wish to run the chance of 
meeting him again, as I probably should do 
if I stayed in Paris.” 

“Tf it is only that that hastens your 
departure,” she said eagerly, “you need 
not go, I dislike M. de Villars quite as 
much as you can do, and I will promise 
that you shall never meet him at my rooms 
again,” 

“T may not meet him, but you will go 
on receiving him,” he said. 

She was silent. The pressure of her 
fingers upon his shoulder increased. Look- 
ing up, he saw how white and worried her 
face looked. 

“Listen,” she said sadly. “I dare not 
refuse to receive him, and J will tell you 
why. Several years ago I accidentally, 
through no fault of mine, brought great 
grief and trouble upon some of his relations 
—a wrong I can never undo.” 

She paused. 

“Tt was about—about money,” she 
added hurriedly. “And my husband was 
the indirect cause of the present poverty 
of M. de Villars’s relatives—poverty which 
they will not allow me to relieve. The 


Iam going to spend the rest of my | 


|armong his newly-made 


| subject is a very painful one to me, and, 
| unless you really require more explanation, 
| I would rather not refer to it again. But, 

do you understand now why I feel myself 
|bound to be at least civil to M. de 
| Villars ?” 

“T really can’t see why you should feel 
bound to encourage the attentions of an 
| impudent scoundrel just because some of 
his relatives were ruined through no fault 
of yours, especially if you dislike him.” 

“Dislike him?” she repeated slowly. 
“‘T detest him ; or, rather, I should detest 
him for his insolence and presumption if I 
were not used to insult on the part of every 
man I meet, like most unprotected women. 
Maurice,” she continued earnestly, leaning 
forward in the chair she had taken opposite 
to his, and fixing him with her great, sad 
eyes, “don’t go away until you are obliged 
to go. It is not only that I shall miss you, 
that I value your friendship, but you make 
me think better of my fellow-men. I 
know you are very little more than a 
child, years younger than I am; but to 
meet any man who does not presume 
upon my isolated, helpless condition to 
force unwelcome attentions upon me is a 
new experience. Only the O’Haras, Miss 
McIntyre, and Dr. Grantley prevent me 
from thinking the whole world evil. I 
would not lose them and their friendship, 
and I would not lose you and yours, for 
anything this world can give me. I know 
it is selfish of me to ask you; but, for the 
sake of the good, the happiness, the solace 
your companionship is to me, stay in Paris 
just for these few days more. I will do 
just what yon like, receive whom you like, 
refuse to see anyone you disapprove of, if 
you will only stay.” 

She was watching him intently ; his face 
was turned away, and he was looking 
thoughtfully in front of him. She rose, 
and standing by him again, she smoothed 
his fair hair with motherly tenderness, and 
turning his face gently with her hand, she 
made him look up into the lovely, pleading, 
tearful eyes above him. 

And Maurice said that he would stay. 

He was rather annoyed with himself for 
| thus, for the first time in his life, allowing 





| his plans to be upset ; and so, to show Mrs. 
| Douglas that he did not intend to sacrifice 


his liberty of action to her, he tried to 
wake his daily visits to her shorter, and to 
fill his remaining days with appointments 
friends in Paris. 


Rut, however pleasant the bachelor re- 


‘unions, or the little dinners in which he 
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took part, it was always a relief to 
return to the softened lights, the subdued 
tints, the luxurious comfort of Eveline’s 
sitting-room, and to watch her calm, sad 
face, to see the heavy eyelids slowly lifting 
over the soft eyes, and to notice the light 
that shone in those eyes when they were 
turned on him. 

So the time went quickly by, and the 
first days of October, the last of his stay in 
Paris, brought to Maurice an increasing 
unwillingness to leave the city. 

His people were constantly writing to 
remind him of his approaching return. 
They were all back at The Grange, and had 
taken their new fancy, Madame Ravelli, 
with them, “to keep up the girls’ French.” 
Maurice was much interested in the 
accounts of this lady, but not sufficiently 
so to reconcile him to the prosaic life at 
The Grange. He had very little time for 
thought just now, as his days were fully 
occupied in paying farewell visits, and in 
buying Christmas presents for his people 
at home. Eveline Douglas helped him to 
choose them, and together in her brougham, 
for since his threatened departure she had 
taken him out driving with her frequently, 
they ransacked Paris for pretty little 
things that would be likely to please his 
mother and sister. 

At last the 18th of October came, 
and Maurice was to leave the next day. 
Eveline’s eyes filled with tears at the very 
mention of his departure, and Maurice, 
who dreaded a scene of any sort, almost 
wished he could leave without saying 
good-bye, and so avoid the lingering sad- 
ness of a protracted farewell. He was not 
in the least in love with her, at least he 
did not think so; but then he did not 
know much about love, and the distract- 
ing, agonising emotions he had always 
sung and read about, were quite unlike 
the pure and calm affection and respect 
with which she inspired him. 

Eveline had kept her promise, and he 
had not met the Marquis at her rooms 
again. But he had seen him on the stairs, 
apparently waiting for him, and de Villars 
had been most effusively polite, and had 
even gone the length of begging the young 
Englishman to have supper with him and a 
few other members of his club, After re- 
fusing several times, Maurice at last, for 
the sake of a new experience, complied, 
and de Villars promptly introduced him | 





among the most vicious and dissipated of 
Parisian fashionable society. But Maurice’s 
common sense and purity of mind stood 
him in good stead. Having been among 
them once he determined never to go again. 
Their ways were not his, he decided, and 
he had neither money nor inclination suf- 
ficient to induce him to waste his time with 
them. 

So de Villars, who had been eager to 
report the moral ruin of her protégé to 
Eveline, had to be silent on the subject, 
and to content himself by voting him an 
idiot and a milksop. He had won his bet, 
but he was by no means satisfied with his 
position, or with his occasional visits to 
Eveline, on sufferance, in the presence of 
Miss McIntyre. Being well informed as 
to Maurice’s movements, and his constant 
intercourse with the Countess, de Villars 
naturally put an entirely wrong construc- 
tion on their relation to each other, decid- 
ing that Maurice was her accepted, as he 
was her rejected, lover. He was piqued 
and annoyed, and the badinage of his 
friends on the subject provoked him still 
more, He felt that he owed it to his all- 
conquering reputation to take some decisive 
step. He had called at Mrs. Douglas’s 
rooms on this, the last afternoon of 
Maurice’s stay, and had been denied ad- 
mittance. Very soon after, from the balcony 
of his club, he saw her entering her carriage 
with young Wilde. De Villars was really 
angry ; he felt he was being made ridiculous 
for the sake of this fair-haired boy, and this 
very evening he determined should see him 
avenged. 
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